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expected to serve as an example to the other colonial 
nations of the world. Since John Hay emphasized gen- 
uine diplomacy as "telling the truth," statesmanship 
has been rapidly coming to its own. The present atti- 
tude of the United States Government toward the Phil- 
ippine Islands ought to be an encouragement to every 
believer in a righteous world-democracy. 



Our New Minister to the Netherlands. 

Prof. Henry Van Dyke, D. D., LL. D., Professor of 
English Literature, Princeton University, himself a de- 
scendant of Dutch ancestors who came to this country 
in 1652, has just taken up his duties as Minister to Hol- 
land. He presented his credentials to Queen Wilhelmina 
at the Palace of Het Loo October 6. It is of importance 
to the peace cause that such an intelligent and ardent 
advocate of international amity should represent this 
country, especially at this time, at The Hague. Before 
leaving for his new post he was interviewed by the New 
York Times, which in its columns of September 1 gives 
nearly a page to the Doctor's views on the new diplomacy. 
Eeferring to the time when the popular idea of diplo- 
macy was that of a "game of skill between accomplished 
liars," the Doctor pointed out that we have reached an 
entirely different conception. He believes that as a man 
can no longer stay in business unless he delivers his 
"goods up to sample," so a diplomat will lamentably fail 
unless he speaks the truth. He went on to say that it 
is the further task of diplomacy to explain misunder- 
standings, if possible; to allay anger and compose diffi- 
culties — in short, "to aid the government in maintain- 
ing peace, which is certainly the chief end and duty of 
all governments." 

"Diplomacy, at least in one of its aspects, is the art of 
peacemaking on a large scale." He frankly stated that 
his main reason for accepting the President's appoint- 
ment lay in his desire to render some small service to the 
cause of international peace. He added: "A funda- 
mental thing which we must recognize is that there is 
only one moral law, which in its essence is the same for 
nations as for individuals, although, of course, the modes 
of application and expression may be different." Re- 
ferring to Lord Haldane's recent difficulty in finding an 
English synonym for the German "sittlichkeit," he sug- 
gested the word "politethics" as possibly descriptive of 
national morals, suggesting, as it does, that ethical factor 
in politics which is essential to true national greatness. 

Expressing his belief that "there isn't any honor in 
the world greater than the honor of doing a piece of 
good work well," our new Minister concluded his inter- 
view with these words : 

"I always remember how Grover Cleveland began his 
lecture on the Venezuelan dispute. Said he : 
"'All of us know that a great many of the quarrels 



between neighbors are of the nature of a dispute about 
a line fence.' 

"That was exactly what the Venezuelan controversy 
amounted to; similarly simplified, many international 
complications might be robbed of mystery and reduced 
to terms which every man could understand. Thus re- 
duced, they would usually cease to be threats against the 
peace of the world and become mere matters to be reason- 
ably adjusted according to the dictates of honesty and 
common sense. In the growth of tendencies in this 
direction lies the world's greatest hope of peace. What 
greater honor can we imagine for the United States, the 
most powerful republic that the world has ever seen, than 
to be a leader along this path? 

"I know that this is what President Wilson and the 
Administration desire. He is called a scholar, an aca- 
demician, a profound student of jurisprudence and civil 
government ; and he is all that. But he is first of all a 
plain man of the American pattern, and a sincere friend 
of peace with honor and power." 



Editorial Notes. 



The Second Hague Conference in 
The Third Hague 190? recommende(i to the Powers the 
Conference. assembly of a Third Conference, to be 

held within a period corresponding to that which 
elapsed between the first and second conferences, which 
was eight years. It suggested that the date should be 
fixed by common agreement between the Powers, and 
urged the desirability of a preparatory committee to_ be 
charged by the governments with the task of collecting 
the various proposals to be submitted to the Conference ; 
in short, to prepare a program "some two years before 
the probable date of the meeting." A few governments 
have appointed their local committees, but no nation as 
yet has taken the initiative either as to the date or the 
program of this most important Conference. This Con- 
ference should meet in 1915, and the international com- 
mittee for the study and preparation of the program 
should be formed at once. The time of the meeting 
should be definitely announced. It would be most ap- 
propriate if our own government, which took such a 
strong initiative in the interest of the Second Confer- 
ence, were to take an equally strong initiative in con- 
nection with the Third. If this is to be, the time is at 
hand. 



Charles W. Eliot ^° writer for a generation has writ- 
and the Far East. * en more clearly or more convincingly 
of American affairs than Charles Wil- 
liam Eliot, for forty years president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and president emeritus of that institution since 
1909. Under instructions from the Division of Inter- 
course and Education of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, Dr. Eliot left New York, Novem- 
ber 7, 1911, for an investigating trip around the world 
lasting nearly a year. The report on his observations 
made in China and Japan is now printed, and will be 
distributed free by the Carnegie Endowment upon ap- 
plication to the secretary, 2 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. If one is interested in the internal affairs of 
present-day China or Japan, if one would know the 
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facts and impressions gathered at first hand from the 
field by this most keen observer, if one would know 
intimately the tremendous difficulties confronting young 
statesmen in the Far East, if one would see vividly the 
effects of the meeting of Oriental and Occidental civili- 
zations during a half century in Japan and the signifi- 
cance of this to the new and struggling Republic of 
China, one must read this broad, scholarly, and trench- 
ant report. 

Among other things, Dr. Eliot concludes that one of 
our great tasks is to create or support agencies compe- 
tent to reduce, relieve, or prevent the wrongs, miseries, 
and illusions which have caused and are still causing 
wars. He urges a greater publicity in governmental 
and commercial transactions, and the probing of all 
secrecies and hidings in the family, in industries, in 
legislation and administration. He favors a finer culti- 
vation among all nations of public spirit, the extension 
of universal elementary education, the spread of libra- 
ries, hospitals, dispensaries, training schools for nurses, 
and technical and professional schools. He believes in 
the frank recognition of the present necessity of main- 
taining in all countries armed forces for protective 
duty against aggression from without or disintegration 
from within, in an international force to secure peace 
and order on the seas, in an unhampered water-borne 
commerce, in a deepening of those economic, industrial, 
political, and religious sentiments which manifestly tend 
to purify and strengthen family life and to secure lib- 
erty, domestic joys, public tranquillity, health, and 
morality. 

While it is difficult to picture and harmonize the de- 
tails involved in some of the suggestions, .such, for ex- 
ample, as an international naval force, the fact remains 
that this report will be extensively read. "We venture 
also to prophesy that its influence will be profound, 
both in this country and in the Far East. 



the ends of conflict, the victors losing as much, if not 
more, than the defeated. But, further, an armed con- 
flict between two civilized nations is a drain not only 
upon them, but upon the world. 



The Cost 
of It. 



It will be quite wrong to conclude 
that the great cost of the Balkan wars 
has been confined whollv to the Balkan 
States. The world has felt the drain. Russia, Austria, 
and Hungary, for example, have mobilized their armies 
and made preparations for war, netting additional ex- 
penses to the extent of $200,000,000. It is impossible 
to estimate the enormous increase of expenses for mili- 
tary tests in Germany and France because of the south- 
eastern struggles. Five hundred million dollars is prob- 
ablv a conservative estimate of the additional military 
and naval burden those little States have meant to the 
rest of Europe. Of course this says nothing of the 
serious drain upon the banking resources of the nations. 
The depression in United States as well as European 
securities is undoubtedly due in part at least to the ter- 
rific conflagration in the Balkans. Again, war is in- 
variably followed by industrial depression. This was 
true after England's war with the Boers, after the war 
between the United States and Spain, and after the war 
between Italy and Turkey. In Italy we are informed 
that there is not only industrial depression as a result 
of the war with Turkey, but strikes are spreading exten- 
sively over that land, taxes have been materially in- 
creased, the cost of living has perceptibly advanced, and 
the country is witnessing an unrest among the people 
unequalled in years. The cost of armed conflict defeats 



The Lord 
Chancellor 
of England. 



It was an unusual event that Vis- 
count Haldane, Lord Chancellor of 
England, should be at the meeting of 
the American Bar Association at Montreal, early in 
September. One is led to ask, in the presence of such 
a circumstance, why has one so distinguished at home 
traveled so far at such an expense, especially in terms 
of time and strength? This question is difficult to 
answer except that he and his nation, among the other 
leaders and nations, recognize the rapidly growing de- 
mand of the age that there must be a finer and more 
effective international co-operation. 

To such a body of men learned in the law, it could 
not have been new to hear that, beside the actual code 
of statute law, there is a standard of conduct recognized 
by the community, a general will and spirit, a system 
of customs, a "Sittlichtkeit," unwritten but universal 
and mandatory. Every student of law begins with 
Blackstone's distinction between written and unwritten 
law. But the Lord Chancellor's contribution consisted 
in his enlargement of the conception to include an in- 
ternational unwritten law. He emphasized that nations 
may form a group among themselves, with common 
ideals and elements of coherence sufficiently strong to 
develop a general law with sufficient binding power to 
make it a reliable sanction for international obligations. 

Largely because of such a faith the nations are con- 
sidering their neighbors' point of view more and more. 
A high standard of ideals in international relations is 
developing because of it. Now and then, indeed, this 
common interest among nations ends in a social habit 
of thought and action which, in turn, crystallizes here 
and there into a treaty. 

The distinguished jurist referred also to the one hun- 
dred years of peace between the United States and Great 
Britain, a period of deepening mutual understanding. 
During this hundred years there has been developing 
between these two nations an international "Sittlieh- 
keit" with something of the binding quality of the un- 
written law of States. This is something far more im- 
portant and significant than mere hospitality. He quite 
properly conceived it to be an Anglo-Saxon unity of 
large aims and purposes. It was like him to view the 
meeting which he addressed as a symbol of a great aspi- 
ration extending beyond the limits of the assemblage, 
and to conceive of it as the expression of the desire that 
we should steadily direct our thoughts to how we can 
draw into closest harmony the nations of a race in which 
all of us have a common pride. He added : "If that be 
now a far-spread inclination, then indeed may the people 
of three great countries say to Jerusalem, Thou shalt 
be built,' and to the Temple, "Thy foundation shall be 
laid.'" 



An Important 
Suggestion. 



Mr. "Winston Churchill, First Lord 
of the British Admiralty, urged again 
at Manchester, England, October 18, 
the co-operation of the British and German governments 
toward a joint cessation in naval construction for at 
least a year. How this invitation will be received, of 
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course, we do not know; but such an utterance from 
such a source presents an unusual opportunity for the 
United States to speak an encouraging word, to fire a 
peaceful shot which would surely be heard around the 
world. To congratulate the British government upon 
such a suggestion, officially to declare the readiness of 
our people to co-operate in a joint limitation of naval 
programs, and thus to help check the irrational and 
wasteful expenditures now burdening the nations, would 
be most appropriate. That our own Secretary of the 
Navy favors the plan is hopeful, but approval from the 
President would be of great encouragement at a time 
when encouragement is much needed, especially in 
Germany. 



House Resolu- October 31, in the House of Eepre- 

tion 298. sentatives, Congressman Hensley, of 

Missouri, introduced what is now 
known as House Eesolution 298. The resolution reads 
as follows : 

"Resolved, That in the opinion of the House of Bep- 
resentatives the declaration of the Lord of the Admiralty 
of Great Britain, the Eight Hon. Winston Churchill, 
that the Government of the United Kingdom is willing 
and ready to co-operate with other Governments to se- 
cure for one year a suspension of naval construction 
programs, offers the means of immediately lessening the 
enormous burdens of the people and avoiding the waste 
of investment in war material. 

"Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be furnished 
the President, with the request that, so far as he can 
do so, having due regard for the interests of the United 
States, he use his influence to consummate the agree- 
ment suggested by the Eight Hon. Winston Churchill." 

This resolution was not only defended by such Con- 
gressmen as Mr. Slayden of Texas, but Speaker Clark 
descended to the floor, and, accompanied by frequent 
applause, eloquently championed the resolution. 



Mr. Dooley ** * s n °t often that Mr. Pinley Peter 

Nods. Dunne lets his philosophy nod. He 

is performing a service to our serious- 
minded, sometimes too serious-minded, reformers quite 
equal, if not superior, to that performed by Artemus 
Ward in the middle of the last century. Touching upon 
the problem of disarmament, however, he recently closed 
one of his delicious dialogues with these words : 

"I shud think," said Mr. Hennessy, "that sinsi- 
ble nations cud always arbytrate annything." 

"They cud," said Mr. Dooley, "but d'ye think a 
lot iv foolish people arte anny less foolish than 
anny wan iv thim? Besides, I ain't sure that a 
fight ain't sometimes betther thin a lawsuit. It 
laves less hard feelin'." 

Of course the weakness of this lies in the fact that it 
ignores the superior mental and moral judgments of the 
group as compared with the individual. Our supreme 
hope in any social advance, our confidence in the ulti- 
mate abolition of war, is based upon the fact that col- 
lective judgments average superior to average individual 
judgments. Yes, Mr. Dooley, of course "a lot iv foolish 
people" are "less foolish than anny wan iv them." 



We might also take exception to the philosophy that 
a fight is sometimes better than a lawsuit on the theory 
that it "laves less hard feelin'." The fight between in- 
dividuals has been outlawed by the judgment and stat- 
utes of civilized States. Civilized States will yet apply 
the same judgment and statutes unto themselves. But 
Mr. Dooley knows this, and before long he will be tell- 
ing it to Mr. Hennessy. 



Among the Peace Organizations. 

Writing for an English newspaper, Mr. Tighe Hop- 
kins said recently, among other things : "Since Mr. Nor- 
man Angell in 'The Great Illusion' gave respectable 
burial in the dustbin to some axioms of statecraft that 
referred us to the Georgian era (or earlier), and some 
theories of warfare that were actually doomed when 
Napoleon was planting cabbages in St. Helena, there 
has been a stir of feeling through the world." 

This article has moved Mr. William C. Searle to an- 
nounce that "the New Peace Movement is about to start 
a journal of its own." The title of the journal, the 
first number of which is probably just out, will be "War 
and Peace," with a sub-title, "A Norman Angell 
Monthly." 

Mr. Searle, the editor of the new magazine, an- 
nounces that it will not confine itself entirely to Mr. 
Angell's ideas, but will deal with general matters re- 
lating to international peace. While the first number 
has not yet reached us, it is announce'd to contain a car- 
toon by Bateman, of "Punch;" a poem by Alfred Noyes; 
contributions by Lord Loreburn, the ex-Lord Chan- 
cellor; Sir Frederick Pollock, Mr. G. M. Perris, and 
Mr. "Paul Dix." The last writer entitles his paper 
"The Eaw Material of Krupps" — by which he means 
the men who stand up to be shot in war. The men who 
have promised to contribute to the new magazine repre- 
sent the best in modern English letters. It is proposed 
to feature articles adverse to the views of Mr. Angell 
also, and to run a review of current events. In speak- 
ing of the enterprise, Mr. Angell himself explains that 
the promoters of the movement wish to bring before the 
mind of the European public the significance of a few 
simple, ascertainable, tangible facts in such fashion that 
they will frame unconsciously a worthy hypothesis of 
international society, which will lead to deductions suffi- 
ciently correct and sufficiently widespread to do for the 
political groups what has already been done for the re- 
ligious groups. 

No. 8, Volume I, of The Peacemaker is at hand. 
This is the official organ of the Associated Councils of 
Churches in the British and German Empires for foster- 
ing friendly relations between the two peoples. It is 
published quarterly by the British Council at its office, 
41 Parliament street, London, S. W. Some of its in- 
teresting articles are: "Sittlichkeit," "A German Peace 
Manifesto," "Effects of a German-British War on Mis- 
sions." 

Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, who has lived twenty-five years 
in Japan, delivered a number of lectures under the 
auspices of the California Peace Society early in Octo- 
ber. In Los Angeles he spoke before the City Club of 
business men, the Severance Club, and a number of 



